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Business Review and Prospect 


N THE EARLY PART of the current year when opin- 

ions were being expressed regarding the business out- 
look for the twelve-month period lying ahead, one em- 
inent economist stated in substance that the year 1934 
probably would be characterized by only modest progress 
in business recovery, but that there would be a marked 
advance in knowledge of economics by the rank and file 
of American citizens. 

We have more or less accurate means for measvring 
the rate of change in business activity, and the indexes 
show that the net gain in business activity is actually 
today only slightly above what it was in January. No 
methods have yet been devised for measuring changes in 
the understanding of economic principles by the public 
generally; therefore it is impossible to estimate the ex- 
tent to which the second part of the forecast has been 
verified. 

There is some ground for belief, however, that a grow- 
ing percentage of the American people are open to con- 
viction on the proposition that there may be laws or 
principles in economics just as there are in natvre: and 
that sustained improvement in our economic life will 
come only when these laws or principles are more gen- 
erally understood and used as a basis for action. There 
may, moreover, be a relationship between the apparent 
growth of interest in general economic problems on the 
part of the people and the reorganization and changes 
in policy which press reports state are under way in such 
instruments of the Administration as the N. R. A. and 
the A. A. A. 

In this connection the following statements from re- 
cent issues of the New York Journal of Commerce are of 
unusual interest. The statement of August 3 reads as 
follows: “The findings of the ‘National Survey of Poten- 
tial Production Capacity,’ a hitherto unknown New Deal 
agency, disproving the theory of general over-production 
and excessive capacity, is likely to assume great impor- 
tance in determining the future economic policies of the 
Administration, some observers believe. 

“Many brsiness men have doubted the validity of the 
theories on the strength of which the Administration pro- 
ceeded to raise prices and curtail production in the face 
of want. Specific cases of over-expansion in industry 
and agriculture notwithstanding, they felt that more pro- 


duction at lower prices is the answer to recovery. The 
opposition remained inarticulate, however, as long as a 
factual basis to prove their contentions was missing.” 

The issue of August 23 contains the following state- 
ment regarding the newly formed American Liberty 
League: “It will teach the duty of government to encour- 
age and protect individual and group initiative and en- 
terprise, to foster the right to work, earn, save, and ac- 
quire property, and to preserve the lawful use of prop- 
erty when acquired. 

“The league has been divided into seven divisions, at 
the head of each of which will be named an expert direc- 
tor to gather information for league distribution. These 
divisions are: 


Home owners’ division 

Farmers’ division 

Labor division 

Savings depositors’ division 
. Life insurance policy holders’ division 
6. Bondholders’ division 


7. Stockholders’ division.” 


Nothirg has yet appeared from either of the organiza- 
tions mentioned above upon which to base a judgment 
of the probable usefulness of the materials which they 
will present. It goes without saying that the value of 
the data will depend upon the vision and capacity of 
those who are directing the work and the objectiveness 
with which they approach the problems involved. Re- 
ce-t press comments concerning the American Liberty 
League suggest that by some it is looked upon as an or- 
ganization designed to uphold private property rights 
as against hvman rights, implying that there is an in- 
evitable conflict between property rights and human 
rights. The facts are that unless private property can 
be shown to promote a fuller measure of human welfare 
and happiness than some alternative institution, private 
property, especially in production goods, will not be 
able indefinitely to withstand the assaults which are be- 
ing made vpon it. 

't ix time that the American public should cease taking 
our fundamental economic and social institutions merely 
either for granted or giving them merely casual consid- 


eration. It is probable that the economist referred to 
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above may have had a prevision that events in the cur- 
rent year would cause people to look more deeply than 
hitherto into these institutions and the forces which might 
make either for their disintegration or their vitalization. 

The current National business outlook appears influ- 
enced to an unusual extent by the conflicting philosophies 
which apparently are in process of adjustment in the 
National Administration. The statistical position in 
many of the key industries is such that a strong and sus- 
tained upward trend in business might readily develop. 
[t is probable that several months may elapse before a 
long-time trend will be definitely established. 

Business statistics in Texas in the main continue to 
make favorable comparisons with a year ago. Retail 
dollar sales in department and specialty stores during 
July were 13.4 per cent above July last year, although 
the drop from June to July was somewhat greater than 
usual. Collections also were much better than last year. 
New passenger car registrations were 22 per cent greater 
than those of a year ago, but 14.5 per cent below those 











of June in the current year, which is contrary to the usual 
seasonal change from June to July in Texas. Commer- 
cial failures were sharply below those of the similar 
month last year both in number and in liabilities. Op- 
erations in the Texas cement industry during July showed 
a substantial improvement over the corresponding month 
last year but a sharp decline compared with June. Finan- 
cial statistics in the Dallas Reserve district showed mixed 
tendencies during July. Checks cashed and total deposits 
were well above last year while loans were considerably 
below those of a year ago. There was no change from 
June to July in government securities owned, but the 
figure was 68 per cent above last year. Employment and 
payrolls for the week ended August 18 were 9.6 per cent 
and 11.3 per cent respectively above those of the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Unfavorable statistics in comparison with July, 1933, 
are to be noted in cotton manufacturing, building per- 
mits, lumber, and new charters granted corporations. 


F. A. BUECHEL. 


For complete data, see statistical tables at the end of this publication. 


Financial 


From the viewpoint of money and banking, the most 
significant news of the month has been the nationaliza- 
tion of domestic silver stocks, the inauguration of the 
federal government’s industrial loan program, and the 
launching of the government sponsored home renovation 
project. It is yet too early to appraise the latter ex- 
pedient, although it seems safe to say that the plan will 
stimulate temporarily the building and construction busi- 
ness, but of tself will be inadequate to bring about a real 
recovery in that important industry. 

The Presidential proclamation of August 9 nationaliz- 
ing the domestic stock of silver bullion apparently took 
the speculative markets by surprise. Prices of common 
stocks rose moderately and promptly reacted. Com- 
modity prices were little affected. wheat actually declin- 
ing somewhat following publication of the news. Bond 
prices, however, dropped sharply, the Dow-Jones average 
of 40 bonds declining from 92.8] on August 9 to 91.67 
on August 13. Foreign exchange rates rose sharply, the 
dollar dropping to a substantial discount in terms of 
foreign gold currencies. The france rate. indeed, rose 
well above the gold export point and resulted in an ex- 
port of $1.000,000 in gold to Paris, the first such export 
since the United States returned to the gold standard. 
The readiness with which the Treasury granted permis- 
sion for this export caused the exchange rates to decline. 
The dollar, however, continues to be quoted at substan- 
tial discounts. reflecting in part fears of inflation and in 
part a widely held belief that the gold dollar will be 
further devalued in the near future. 

The reaction of the bond and foreign exchange mar- 
kets, of course. reflected the inflationary interpretation 
given to the nationalization of silver. Careful analvsis, 
however. reveals that the step has but little significance 
so far as immediate currency inflation is concerned. The 
proclamation merely carried into effect one provision of 


the Silver Purchase Act signed on June 19. This provi- 
sion gave to the President the authority to seize all silver 
bullion held in the United States at a price of not more 
than 50 cents per ounce. As the market price of silver 
approached the 50-cent level, therefore, it was a fore- 
cone conclusion that the nationalization order would be 
forthcoming, that is, if the President intended to utilize 
his silver seizure power. The silver could have been 
seized earlier. of course, at a price of some 45 cents an 
ounce and at considerable saving to the Treasury. 

The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 further declares it to 
he the policy of the United States to acquire silver bul- 
lion until the value of the silver exchange equals 25 per 
cent of the value of the total metallic monetary reserve. 
Under this declaration of policy, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has for some time been purchasing silver in 
the American as well as foreign markets. Against these 
silver purchases, as well as the nationalized silver, the 
Secretary has been issuing silver certificates up to the 
actual cost of the metal. Thus for each ounce of silver 
bought at 50 cents. he is issuing 50 cents in silver cer- 
tificates. It is interesting to note that, under the law. he 
can issue certificates up to $1.29 for each ounce of silver 
purchased, and there is good reason to believe that this 
seignorage profit of $1.29 minus metal cost will shortly 
be capitalized in this manner. 

The immediate inflationary aspect of silver purchasing 
and nationalization, therefore, lies in the issuance of new 
currency in the form of silver certificates. When issued, 
these silver certificates undoubtedly will tend to drive 
an equivalent amount of other currency out of circula- 
tion and into commercial banks. From here, the re- 
dundant currency will be forwarded to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the member banks being paid in the form 
of credits to their reserve accounts. Since member banks 
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now have excess reserve balances approximating $1,900,- 
000,000, it is evident that these new credits will consti- 
tute additional excess reserves. Thus the net effect of 
silver purchasing will be to build up yet further the ex- 
isting topheavy excess reserves of the member banks. 

It is impossible to estimate either the amount or the 
cost of the silver which will be purchased by the Trea- 
sury in the immediate future. Approximately 100,000,- 
000 ounces already has been bought and perhaps 200,- 
000,000 will be obtained as asresult of the national- 
ization order. Possibly another 100,000,000 ounces 
will be purchased before the end of the year. Assuming 
that this 400,000,000 ounces bought at an average 
price of 50 cents an ounce, the procedure would involve 
the immediate issuance of $200,000,000 in new currency, 
and, should the Treasury capitalize its seignorage profits, 
perhaps of $516,000,000. This latter amount could 
support a credit expansion of some $2,500,000,000. 

It is possible, of course, that the silver seizure repre- 
sents a step toward bimetallism or symmetallism at some 
future date. Should either of these standards be adopt- 
ed, monetary chaos is almost certain to result. 

Direct government loans to industry were permitted 
by an Act of Congress which was approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 19, 1934. This law authorizes the Federal 
Reserve Banks to extend direct loans for periods up to 
five years in the aggregate amount of $280,000,000. The 
R. F. C. also was authorized to extend similar loans up 
to $300,000,000. The Reserve Banks reported their first 
direct loan on August 1. As of August 15, a total of 


$214,000 in such advances had been granted. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that there exists at present any effective 
demand for commercial credit which — not be met 
readily by the commercial banks. The law of June 19 
is interesting in two respects. It permits the Federal 
Reserve Banks to compete directly with private commer- 
cial banks in granting loans, and it allows the Reserve 
Banks to extend long-term loans, in reality capital loans, 
both of which innovations violate fundamental principles 
of the original Federal Reserve Act. 

Banhiion statistics, with two possible exceptions, reveal 
little change in long established trends. Net demand de- 
posits of the reporting member banks have continued to 
increase, rising from $12.641,000,000 on July 11 to 
$12,721,000,000 on August 8. Likewise total loans con- 
tinued the four-year trend, shrinking from $8,006,000,000 
to $7,827,000,000 over the same period. 

However, “all other loans,” essentially commercial 
loans, displayed a tendency to expand during the month, 

rising from $4,453,000,000 on July 11 to $4, "523,000,000 

on August 8 Should this increase continue, it is possible 
that the long continued shrinkage of commercial loans 
will have been checked and perhaps, the much desired 
cyclical expansion of bank credit will have started. It is 
more likely, however, that the modest expansion which 
has occurred represents seasonal borrowing. It might 
also be mentioned, as another encouraging sign, that the 
reporting member bank holdings of “other securities” 
increased markedly during the month. 


DOLLey. 


5. % 


Petroleum 


Even a cursory examination of the articles and reports 
in the current Semi-Annual Number of The Oil and Gas 
Journal reveals a large number of activities and changes 
of great importance in the set-up of the oil industry. It 
is important to distinguish what may be regarded as tem- 
porary and short-term factors from what appear to be 
long-term trends. 


During the first six months of 1934 


atiynicoheread it is interesting to note that the output 
ae” of crude oil wee nearly 11,000,000 


barrels in excess of that for the first six 
months of 1933. Furthermore, the output for the first 
half of 1934 was much greater still than it was in the 
first half of 1932 or of the first half of 1931. Produc- 
tion of crude oil during the first six months of this year 
was some 9.5 million barrels greater than it was in the 
like period of 1928. Production in the first half of 1929 
and of 1930 was greater than during any like period 
since those years. It should be noted, however, that out- 
put during May and June of 1934 was materially below 
that for the same months of 1933. 


Obviously, it is important also to 


DISTRICTS OF Bg. spat 
INCREASED aa here the — per —— 

7 put have occurred as well as where 
nema decreases have taken place. The larg- 
est increase in production during the first half of 1934 
(compared with the first half of 1933) was in Oklahoma. 


The increase in Oklahoma was a little more than that for 
the entire country—thus increases in fields outside of 
Oklahoma were balanced by decreases in still other 
fields. 

North central Texas had an increase of a little more 
than 3 million barrels, the Louisiana Gulf Coast nearly 
2.2 million barrels, California a little more than 2 mil- 
lion, Texas Gulf Coast nearly 1.7 million, New Mexico 
nearly 1.5 million, and the Texas Panhandle nearly 1.4 
million. It is surprising indeed to note that there was a 
gain of 3.2 million in Kansas, of nearly 2.6 million in 
Michigan, and of 1.8 million in Pennsylvania. 


DECREASES IN 


Though these material increases 
CERTAIN TEXAS _ Were occurring in Oklahoma, Kan- 
FIELDS sas, Michigan, California, an d 
Pennsylvania, and in three Texas 
fields, it is also surprising that the main decreases have 
all occurred in Texas. The major decrease—that of near- 
ly 13 million barrels—took place in the East Texas 
fields, while West Texas declined 5.13 millions and East 
Central Texas decreased nearly 1.85 million barrels. 
The total decrease amounted to 21,414,637 barrels, 
practically all of which occurred in certain Texas fields. 
The total of the increases amounted to 32,282,938 
barrels. In these increases Oklahoma led, with three 
Texas fields second, followed by Kansas, Michigan, Lou- 
isiana, and California. The net increase, as previously 
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mentioned, was nearly 11 million barrels—but Texas had 
a net decrease of reported production amounting to 
14,775,175 barrels. 

CHANGES IN 
OVERSEAS 
TRADE 


Changes of a somewhat different na- 
ture are to be noted in United States 
exports of oil and oil products as well 
as in coast-wise shipments. Exports of 
crude oil and refinery products have shown steady de- 
clines through the period 1930-1933 inclusive, but the 
export shipments of these commodities during the first 
half of 1934 were 18 per cent greater than for the first 
half of 1933. Most of this increase was due to the gains 
made in export shipments of crude oil but most refinery 
products increased materially also. Gasoline exports de- 
clined, but gas oil and fuel oil, kerosene, and lubricants 
were higher. 

Declines in gasoline exports are to be expected in view 
of the building of refineries in other countries. Our ex- 
ports of crude oil are due.to our large production, but 
changes here are to be expected. For instance, the com- 
pletion of the Iraq pipe-line this fall may result in a de- 
cline of United States exports of crude oil to French 
refineries. 

It is of interest to note the large increases in ship- 
ments of fvel oil via the Panama Canal from California 
to the Eastern Seaboard. These shipments for the first 
half of 1934 were more than five times as great as for 
the first half of 1933. Due to the operation of contracts, 
these large shipments are expected to continve over the 
next several months. 

TRRENT _ By way of summarizing certain tenden- 
R cies, it may be noted that: 

; (a) in spite of the decreased produc- 
tion in West Texas (compared with the first half of 
1954), this district during the first half of 1934 has ex- 
perienced more field and wildcat drilling than it has had 
during the past three years. Many of these wildcats are 
aiming at deepér production. 

(b) similarly, there is a revival of interest in the 
Texas Panhandle district in contrast to the “depressed” 


state of the past three years. In the Panhandle a wide- 
spread interest exists in the wastage of natural gas in that 
district. This wastage is reported at about 500,000,000 
cubic feet a day. It is reported to be residue gas blown 
from the casinghead gasoline plants of which there are 
10 in the district. 

(ec) Southwest Texas has been busy during the year 
with new discoveries, and drilling for deeper production. 

(d) in the Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana, seven 
new pools were opened during the year. These were the 
result of an even more intensive exploration than what 
has characterized the district for several years. Deeper 
drilling has continued to bring in new sands. 

(e) Oklahoma’s increase in production is associated 
with extension of drilling; during the first six months of 
1934, 900 wells were completed in that state, or 378 more 
than for the same period last year. Thirteen oil and 
eas pools were opened and further developments were 
made in pools opened in 1933. 

(f{) in California, although there was an increase in 
jroduction, no new fields were opened up; exploration, 
however, continued. 

(¢) Kansas, during the first half of 1934, attained the 
highest daily production it has had since 1918. During 
this half year 382 wells were completed, more than for 
any like period since 1930. Wildcatting and exploration 
were active, and the completed wells had a relatively 
high initial production. 

(h) daily potential production in Michigan was in- 
creased 75 per cent and record drilling activity brought 
crude oil production to double what it was during the 
first half of 1933. Production in the far Eastern states 
is maintained and extended only with the use of extreme 
care in production operations. 

Without question, the higher prices for crude oil and 
the proximity of Michigan and Pennsylvania production 
io the great consuming markets are factors that have been 
influential in the increased production of the past several 
months. 

ELMER H. JoHnson. 


Cotton 


The ill effects of cotton processing 
taxes and acreage control plainly fore- 
seen a year ago are now becoming sta- 
tistically demonstrable. The Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial of July 21, discussing trade for the first half of 
the year 1934, says: “A notable development is the in- 
crease of imports of cotton from India, valued at £2,236,- 
000 sterling against £1,068,000 in the first half of 1933. 
Egyptian cotton is valued £900,000 more, but Ameri- 
can, in spite of the rise of price, is £700,000 down.” This 
same article says imports of manufactured goods into 
England are up £13,675.000 sterling and that heavy in- 
creases occurred in machinery and motor cars from the 
United States. These statements are ample proof as to 
what is happening to the American cotton farmers’ mar- 
ket. Europeans who know how difficult it is to gain and 
retain markets stand aghast at the abandon with which 
the “New Dealers” are throwing our markets away. 


THE COTTON 
SITUATION 


Not beirg satisfied to cast away foreign markets for 
cotton, our Government has struck the home market with 
a bludgeon in the form of a sales tax of the worst sort 
on cotton goods, that is, a tax of 4.2 cents a pound on 
the raw cotton purchased by the mill. This tax levied 
at the source must necessarily be pyramided through the 
manufacturing processes, the wholesaling, and the retail- 
ing to the consumer. The tax not only means higher 
prices for cotton goods, but, what is even more sig- 
nificant, higher prices relative to competing materials 
such as silk, rayon, jute, and paper. The result is the 
substitution of these materials for cotton and the drying 
up of outlets for cotton. Consumption of cotton in July 
in the United States was only 359,373 bales, or less 
than 60 per cent of what it was in July last year. 

No man is more able to speak with authority on this 
subject than George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. In an address over WJZ and affiliated 
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stations August 17 he said, in referring to the processing 
tax on cotton: “Experience during the past year con- 
vinces me that it opens up a Pandora’s Box of difficulties. 
Every commodity is in competition with other commodi- 
ties and many overlapping uses. To tax cotton alone is 
to put it at a disadvantage with its everyday competitors, 
such as jute, paper, rayon, and other fibers. This means 
that in fairness compensating taxes must be laid simul- 
taneously on the competing fibers in their competitive 
uses. 

It is now proposed to dodge the real issue again by a 
price-fixing scheme. The President has authorized the 
R. F. C. to peg the price by lending the farmers, the 
original producers, only 12 cents. The obvious question 
is, if cotton is good security for a loan of 12 cents per 
pound, why restrict it to producers only? Such a policy 
can be nothing other than bearish for it will be inter- 
preted in world markets as tantamount to saying that it 
is the belief of the Government that cotton would go 
under 12 cents if left to supply and demand conditions. 
Such a price then tends to become a maximum price 
until very abnormal supply and demand relations de- 
velop. There have already been two demonstrations of 
the disastrous effects of such price fixing policies. The 
first was the Farm Board fiasco which piled up a sur- 
plus of American cotton in the hands of the Government 
which has hung over the market like a sword of Damocles 
all during the depression. Last summer and early fall 
the decline in the value of the dollar in terms of foreign 
currencies started a stream of exports of cotton which 
was the greatest in history. In the face of this most 
favorable outlook for cotton the Government set a loan 
value of 10 cents a pound on cotton to peg the price. 
The real result was “to plug the hole” against rapid ex- 
ports; and thus again the surplus in this country was 
frozen, and normal price advances were prevented. 

The drought has given the United States another gold- 
en opportunity to get rid of this long standing surplus. 
Is our Government going to overlook this opportunity 
and keep this burdensome supply strapped to the backs 
of the Southern cotton farmers through another fantastic 
price-fixing scheme? 

COTTON World carryover of all cotton August 
STATISTICS /: according to Garside of the New York 

Cotton Exchange Service, was 15,890.- 
000 bales compared with 16,247,000 bales on this date 
last year and 17,412,000 bales two years ago. Prospects 
are now that the world supply for this year, 1934-35, 


Livestock 


Livestock shipments in Texas during July reflect in 
spectacular manner the efforts of stock raisers in coop- 
eration with the Government to salvage as much as pos- 
sible from the ravages of the drouth and to conserve the 
limited feed and pasturage for coming months. The un- 
precedented total of 8,381 cars was shipped to Fort 
Worth and interstate points during the month against 
3,366 cars during the similar month a year ago. These 
figures do not include shipments to markets within the 
State other than Fort Worth or the cattle purchased by 


will be about 38,800,000 bales compared with 41,608,000 
bales for the past year. The total reduction in prospect 
is less than the drastic reduction in the Unitd States, for 
suppies of foreign cotton are up about 1,500,000 bales. 

World consumption of all cotton for the year 1933-34. 
was 25,141,000 bales, according to Garside. Consump- 
tion is now within 500,000 bales of normal and is at a 
rate of possibly 3 million bales over drastically curtailed 
production for this year. 

It is interesting to observe in this connection that if 
the United States had not forcibly reduced its cotton 
acreage and our larger production had held down foreign 
expansion, the reduction in the world supply due to the 
drought would have been much more significant in re- 
ducing the world supply, for it would have applied to a 
larger per cent of the world crop and at the same time 
left the American cotton farmers a larger supply to sell 
at the higher price. 


COTTON Indicated supplies of cotton in the 
BALANCE United States August 1 were 16,941,000 
EET bales, compared with 20,490,000 bales : 
SHEET ] ales a 

year ago and 20,988,000 bales two years 
ago. 


According to the average of the past seven years, a 
change of 100,000 bales in supply causes a change of 
19,42 points in the price. Based on this ratio, the price 
of New Orleans spot middling %g inch cotton should be 
about 16 cents. Based on the percentage method of cal- 
culation, the price indicated is about 13.25 cents. The 
supply-price chart indicates a price of between 14 and 
14.50 cents. 

The above price calculations based on average rela- 
tions existing over the past seven years suggest at least 
that the loan value of 12 cents placed on cotton by the 
Federal Government should not be interpreted as indi- 
cating the maximum value of cotton. The fact is, cotton, 
as indicated by the above figures, is in a rather strong 
statistical position. 


SPINNERS Spinneres ratio: margin declined four 
MARGIN points from June to July, or from an aver- 


age of 161 for June to an average of 157 
for July. The margin narrowed largely because the price 
of raw cotton advanced relatively faster than the price 
of 32’s twist yarn. The pence margin declined from 
1.01 d in June to 3.99 d during July. During July 1933 
the ratio margin was 155 and the pence margin was 
353 d. 

A. B. Cox. 


Shipments 


the Government and processed by canning plants for 
emergency relief. Contributing further to the disap- 
pearance of livestock from Texas ranges are unusually 
high death losses and the destruction of diseased and 
emaciated animals by the Government. 

Cattle and calf shipments accounted for practically 
all of the increase, although there was a slight increase 
in the number of sheep; shipments of hogs were only 
half as large. Actual number of carloads of the dif- 
ferent classes of animals shipped to Fort Worth and 








out-of-State points in July compared with the same month 
last year were: cattle, 6,516 versus 1,960; calves, 1,207 
versus 475; hogs, 306 versus 600; sheep, 352 versus 331. 

The hog statistics for the month deserve special no- 
tice. During July this year the receipts of hogs into 
Texas from outside states exceeded shipments to other 
states by 112 cars: whereas in July 1933 shipments from 
Texas to outside states exceeded receipts from out-of- 
State points by almost exactly the same number of cars. 
Moreover, this disparity is likely to increase in future 
months as the Government program of hog reduction last 
year did not get well under way until about August. The 
probable effect of this program on Texas hog produc- 
tion was briefly noted in the September 1933 issue of the 
Review (page 6). The sharp rise in hog prices which 
promises to reach a still higher level in coming months 
intensifies the outflow of money from Texas for live hogs 
to say nothing of the added amounts for dressed pork, 
of which there is at present no record. 
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The movement of Texas livestock to the various mar- 
kets varied widely from a year ago. Sharp increases 
occurred in shipments of cattle and calves to the large 
markets—Fort Worth, East St. Louis, Wichita, Kansas 
City, and Oklahoma City—and to the feeding and graz- 
ing states—California, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Arizona, and Tennessee: shipments to New 
Mexico fell off sharply. 

Of the various producing districts into which Texas 
has been divided by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the largest increase in shipments of cattle and calves in 
comparison with last year occurred in the South high 
plains, the low plains of Northwest Texas, the Trans- 


Poultry and Eggs 


Shipments of poultry and eggs from Texas to inter- 
state points during July fell sharply below those of the 


same month last year. Shipments totalled only 62 cars 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 
(In Barrels) 





July June July 

1934 1934 1933 
Panhandle 61.500 58.000 50.200 
North Texas 58.300 57.300 50.300 
West Central Texas 27.150 27,100 21,750 
West Texas 144.800 145.000 159,550 
East Central Texas 52.050 53.300 58,250 
East Texas 175.300 502.250 557,050 
Southwest Texas 55,150 8.450 51.850 


Coastal Texas 169.750 169.800 202.200 


STATE 1,044,000 1.061.200 1,151,150 

UNITED STATES 2,576,300 2.593.750 2.650.150 

Imports 117.821 161,179 155,107 
‘bie From American Petroleum Institute. 

New Development in Texas 

July June July 

1934 1934 1933 

Permits for new wells 807 825 918 

Wells completed 823 902 404 

Oil wells 615 675 263 

Gas wells 19 29 10 

Initial Production (In Thou- 
2,289 2,787 960 


sands of Barrels) 


Nore: From The Oil Weekly. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
Comptroller were: June, 1934, 79,098,000 gallons: May, 1934, 
74,451,000 gallons; June, 1933, 71,666,000 gallons. 

TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
July June July 
1934 1934* 1933* 
Number 17 17 4] 
Liabilities $261,000 $194,000 $732,000 


Assets $ 83,000 $ 58,000 $387,000 
Average Liabilities per 

Failure $ 15,353 $ 11,412 $ 17,844 
Avorage Weekly Number |. 3 8 





*Five weeks. 
Note: From Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 


Pecos country, the Edwards Plateau, and Southwest 
Texas. The Coastal Plains and the blacklands district 
which includes Fort Worth received more than were 
shipped out. 

against 108 cars last year, a drop of 43 per cent. Of the 


62 cars, 44 cars were poultry and 18 were eggs; and of 
the 108 cars in July, 1933, 68 cars were poultry and 40 
were eggs. 

Receipts of eggs in Texas from out-of-State points to- 
talled 13 cars against 4 in July last year. All originated 
in Kansas this year, while a year ago 3 cars were brought 
in from Kansas and | from Oklahoma. 


JULY CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY AND EGGS 
Shipments from Texas Stations 


Cars of Poultry 


Live Dressed Cars of Eggs 


Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
TOTAL 3 8 L| 37 6 6 | 2 19 4% 
Intrastate 5 l 6 
Interstate 3 8 |) SF 57 1 2 18 40 
Interstate Shipments Classified 
New y ork 2 7 14 33 ] 6 6 
Illinois ] 3 > ] Z 2 
Massachusetts l l 
New Jersey > A ] 
Pennsylvania i> l 
Louisiana a i3 
Connecticut Z l 2 
Missouri ] 
Georgia 1 3 
California Zz 2 l 3 
Alabama 4 3 
Florida ] 
Ohio > 
Tenne ssee ] 2 
Mississippi 2 
D. of Columbia ] l 
Receipts at Texas Stations 
TOTAL 4 16 8 
Intrastate I 3 ( 
Interstate 13 4 
Interstate Receipts Classified 
Kansas be Oey iat eB oS 
Oklahoma , , 1 





Note: These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Divisior 

and Liv »ck Estimates, by railway cfficials through agents at al] stations 
iginate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data 
are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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COMMODITY PRICES 


Wholesale Prices: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 


The Annalist (1913 = 100) 


Dun’s 
Bradstreet’s 
Farm Prices: 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (1910-1914 = 100) 
U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1926 = 100) 
Retail Prices: 
Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1913 = 100) 


Department Stores (Fairchild’s 


Publications) (Jan. 


1931 = 100) 





July 
1934 


74.8 
§ 114.4 
) 68.0* 
$167.91 
$ 9.32 


80.0 


64.5 


109.9 


87.9 


June July 
1934 1933 
74.6 68.9 
114.3 103.4 
67.8* 74.2* 
$167.16 $156.13 
$ 924 $ 9.01 
77.0 76.0 
63.3 60.1 
109.17 104.8 
88.2 76.1 


*On gold basis based on exchange quotations for France, Switzerland, Holland, 


and Belgium. 
tRev ised. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS 


3ales of cotton used 
Yards of cloth: 

Produced 

Sold 

Unfilled orders 
Active spindles 
Spindle hours 


Nore: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas Cotton Mills. 
TEXAS RETAIL DEPARTMENT STORE SALES* 
Percentage Change in 
Number Dollar Sales 
of Year-to-date 
Stores July, 1934 July, 1931 1934 from 
Report- from from Year-to-date 
ing June, 193% July, 1933 1933 
Abilene 3 21.6 ys + 31.0 
Austin 0) 28.2 1.3 t+ 13.5 
Beaumont 5 25.0 302 + 30.1 
Corsicana 3 28.1 2d 33.1 
Dallas 10 24.4 7.0 + 25.2 
El Paso 3 34.7 pe a. + 25.9 
Fort Worth 7 18.4 5.9 t 19.8 
Galveston | 27.4 20.3 15.8 
Houston Q 28.2 18.5 SLO 
Lubbock Z Zael 4 Bes 6.7 
Port Arthur 3 22.1] 16.8 + 26.8 
San Angelo 3 16.5 es + 16.9 
San Antonio | 25.8 12.2 r 26.3 
Temple 3 28.1 Mise + 30.3 
Tyler 3 27.2 + 29.0 + 49.8 
Waco | 26.7 r 16.7 + 34.0 
Wichita Falls 3 29.5 13.8 See 
All Others l€ 11.8 28.9 + 39.3 
STATE 95 25:1 13.4 + 26.1 
Department Stores (Annual 
volume over $500,000). 18 26.1 9.3 24.1 
Department Stores (Annual 
: volume under $500.00) . 33 14.4 27.4 28.3 
j Dry Goods and Apparel 
Stores 12 - 24.7 PLES + 23.9 
Women’s Specialty Shops _ 15 21.6 9.1 +28 
Men’s Clothing Stores ig 32.4 + 23.4 tf Sod 





July June July 

1934 1934 1933 
3.745 1,038 7.323 
3.759.000 1.261.000 7.763.000 
1,677,000 = 2.635.000 5,932,000 
10,503,000 8.707.000 9.648.000 
173.786 174.530 177.394 
32,672,000 38.902,000 53,558,000 


*The classification by towns includes all of the stores reporting as indicated in 
the classification by types of stores. 


Note: 
Stores. 





Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas Department 


AUGUST EMPLOYMENT IN TEXAS? 
CLASSIFIED BY CITIES 
(Week ending August 18) 
No. of Workers Percentage Change 
Estab- | ia en from from 
lish- Aug. July Aug. July Aug. 
ments 1934 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Abilene 28 861,48 1.377 L422 + 76 + 4] 
Amarillo 42 1,004 994 #49 + 10 +183 
Austin 26 73 736 604 0.7 +210 
Beaumont 51 4,338 4021 3,760 + 7.9 +15.4 
Dallas 212 11,878 12,502 9.931 5.0 + 19.6 
Denison f 698 672 Goo) + 3o& + 89 
El Paso 72 2,311 2,431 2,099 1.9 + 10.1 
Fort Worth 110 §=8,089 8193 7.226 1.3 11.9 
Galveston 19 788 916 743 14.0 6.1 
Houston 209 12.923 13,261 12.539 a 3.1 
Laredo 15 29] 287 304. 1.4 4.3 
Port Arthur 12 7.307 7,189 5,680 1.6 28.6 
San Angelo 17 18 187 144 1.6 27.8 
San Antonio 194 5,200 5,174 1.856 0.5 (A 
Sherman 2] 168 549 556 14.8 15.8 
Waco oo. «V:OH2) 60 ~~ O67 5.9 1.4 
Wichita Falls | 1137 1,163 980 22 16.0 
Miscellaneous 
Towns 142 22,769 22.204 21,984 25 3.6 
STATE 1561 82,669 82.868 75.423 0.2 9.6 
Total Payroll $1,783* $1,791* $1,603* 0.5 11.3 
*In thousands. 
tThese figures do not include workers on the Federal Emergency Program. 
BUILDING PERMITS 
July June July 
1934 1934 1933 
Abilene $ 6.175 §$ 7,601 $ 16,615 
Amarillo 22.324 23.515 39,233 
Austin 94,427 65,697 138.514 
Jeaumont 39,254 19,889 10,269 
Big Spring 9797 1,6627 . 
Brownsville 1,640 2,190 975 
Brownwood 150 1,000 1,468 
Corpus Christi 18,505 28,361 11,633 
Corsicana 6,575 75,405 9,200 
Dallas 202,944. 294.973 267,242 
Del Rio 840 1,075 2,620 
Denison 1,600 5,000 
El Paso 13,035 9,281 22,944. 
Fort Worth 53,308 84,77 473,140 
Galveston 27,210 133,938 54,940 
Harlingen 2,230 3,690 20,170 
Houston 259,395 368,745 932,329 
Jacksonville 1,500 1.838 
Laredo 285 1,000 1,500 
Longview 1,046 163,465 52,000 
Lubbock 26.708 10,189 82.055 
McAllen 1,700 625 11S 
Marshall 1,478 1,346 12,548 
Palestine 13,024 26,650 4.905 
Pampa 7.9007 6,9007 4: 
Paris 3,135 37,361 5,375 
Plainview 25,000 25,000 15,000 
Port Arthur 15,948 9,741 7,299 
San Angelo 3.536 57,852 15,920 
San Antonio 53,358 82.923 78,165 
San Benito 48.0647 5107 . 
Sherman 2,560 7 4,274 
Snyder 500 300 1,950 
Sweetwater 225 21,400 600 
Tyler 60,096 92.895 49,051 
Waco 19,919 11.287 23.033 
Wichita Falls 29,321 16,829 7,652 
$1,007,351 $1.698,370 $2,396,572 


TOTAL 


*Not available. 
+Not included in total. 
Note: Reported by Texas 


Chambers of Commerce. 
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LUMBER TEXAS CHARTERS 


(In Board Feet) July June 
1934 1934 
July 


1934 Aaa ay Capitalization $1,940* $1,890* 
Southern Pine Mills: Number 108 130 
Average Weekly Production Classification of new corporations: 
per Unit 190,813 202.83: 256,786 Oil 33 35 
Average Weekly Shipments Public Service l 
per Unit 181,980 214,392 265,808 Manufacturing 2] 
Average Unfilled Orders per 3anking-Finance 3 
Unit, End of Month 601,543 646,822 717.088 Real Estate-Building 7 
; Transportation l 
Nore From Southern Pine Association. Merchandising 93 
; I" General 20 
CEMENT Foreign Permits 20 
(In Barrels) Number capitalized at 
July June July less than $5,000 10 
1934 1934 1933 Number capitalized at 
Texas Mills $100.00 or more A. 
Production 321.000 377,000 274,000 
Shipments 288.000 339.000 237.000 ih csi eck 
Stocks 628.000 595.000 765.000 Nore Compiled from records of the Secretary of State 
nited States : i a a ae i lee ecieite a i -_ 
Production 8,134,000 8.786.000 8,609,000 BANKING STATISTICS DALLAS RESERVE DISTRICT 
Shipments 7,893,000 8,539,000 8.697.000 (In Millions of Dollars) 
Stocks 21,842,000 21.600,000* 19,848,000 ae Tur 
Capacity Operated 35.7% 39.8% 37.6% 1934 1934 
Revised Debits $617* $523 
Notre: From U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines. Condition of reporting Aug. 1, June 27, 
member banks on 1934 1934 
STOCK PRICES Deposits (total) 395 393 
July “ Jul Time Zo 122 
s 1934 3 933 Demand 270 27] 
Standard Indexes of the Securities Borrowings from Federal Reserve 
Markets: Loans (total) 184 184 
121 Stocks Combined 71.4 “ 80. On securities 58 60 
351 Industrials 79.7 : 83. All other 126 124 
33 Rails 52 Government Securities Owned 17 179 
37 Utilities 97.5 ae 
*Five weeks. 
NOTE: From § :0., Inc. Nore: From Federal Rese~e Board. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AS OF AUGUST 1 
(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


Government 

Carryover Imports Estimate Consumption Exports Balance 

Aug. 1 to July 1* as of Aug. 1 Total to Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 Total Aug. 1 

1927-1928 3,762 13,492 17,254 17,254 
1928-1929 2,536 16,827 16.827 
1929-1930 2.313 5,04 17,856 17,856 
1920-1931 4,530 362 18,892 18,892 
1931-1932 6,369 a 21.950 21,950 
1932-1933 9,682 F 20.988 20,988 
1933-1934 8.176 me 20,490 20,490 
1934-1935 7,746 19: 16.94] 16,941 
The cotton year begi 


ns August 1 
JULY SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS# 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht 6,516 1,960 1,207 475 306 352 331 8,381 3,366 


Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 1,842 621 18] 129 7 60 48 2,090 820 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS . 8358 2,581 1,388 604 313 22 412 379 10,471 4,186 


TEXAS CAR-LOTt SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 1 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth? 26.257 20.765 4.573 4.166 2,396 4,350 3,393 4,102 36,619 33,383 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 5,417 4,150 1,550 1,256 42 261 593 466 §=7.602 6,133 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 31,674 24,915 6,123 5,422 2,438 4,611 3,986 4,568 44,221 39,516 


+Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown 

tRail-Car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 

Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing every 
livestock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research, 











